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Tat ih tease Weta “In Kronstadt, Transylvanian Prize. | 
¥ es street scene in this important city which the Germans officially report has 
‘ “been recaptured from the Rumanians: standing in the foreground is a Buigarian 


nurse-girl, her picturesque costume, true to type,a glowing mass of green and red, 
(Phota from L. 8. Smétth.) 
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ONCE MORE THE HOLY CARPET GOES TO MECCA 


of the “disturbed state” of 

Arabia and the consequent dan- 
gers of the roads between Cairo and 
Mecca, the journey of the Holy Carpet 
of Islam takes place again this year. 
But it is accompanied by even more 
than its usual ceremony: a military 
force of Egyptian soldiers, five hundred 
strong, with four guns, forms the escort 
of the Carpet; and for the first time in 
history the “ sacred camel ” that carries 
the Carpet is the gift of the English—of 
the British Army, in fact. 


Yet to state that the Holy Carpet 
is making its “annua! journey ” from 
Cairo to Mecca—which is the way the 
thing and the event are usually de- 
scribed—is to open the way at once for 
two serious misconceptions. The Holy 
Carpet is not a carpet. Its annual jour- 
ney to Mecca takes place but once. The 
Holy Carpet consists of the great 
“veil” for the walls of the sacred 
Kaaba at Mecca, and for the tomb of 
Abraham, and of a curtain for the 
sanctuary’s entrance. The veil itself is 
in eight pieces. And each year the 
beautiful embroideries are renewed and 
sent by the Government at Cairo to 
Islam’s shrine. A special source of in- 
come, making a special item in the 
Egyptian budget, is set aside each year 
for the Carpet’s manufacture; and a 
family in Cairo, in whose hands the 
monopoly of the Sacred Carpet’s fash- 
ioning has long been hereditary, makes 
the pieces from an ancient pattern that 
is never changed. 

The Kaaba, which was a shrine at 
Mecca long before Mohammed’s time, 
has been adopted by Mohammedans as 
the chief sanctuary of their faith. A 
curious rude structure, in the form of a 
trapezium, with no two sides exactly 
parallel, it is in regard to its actual 
dimensions a source of disagreement 
among authorities; roughly speaking, it 
is about fifty-five by forty-five feet, 
and between thirty-five and forty feet 
high. It is set within the great court, 
or Holy Place, of Mecca. And it is not 
the interior that is important, or highly 
decorated, or the goal of the Faithful’s 
pilgrimage, but the outside. In one cor- 
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The camel, which bears the Sacred Carpet on its journey. This camel, the gift of the British Army, 
replaces one that recently died, after having carried the 
journey this new camel is considered to be sacred, and 


Carpet to Mecca for thirty years. After one 
perform no more labor as long as it lives. 
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> EGYPTIAN FOOT SOLDIERS OF THE SULTANS GUARD, WHO WILL ACCOMPANY THE HOLY CAR- 
PET ON ITS JOURNEY TO MECCA. THE FAMOUS MOSQUE OF SULTAN HASSAN IS IN THE DISTANCE. 
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THE FAMOUS FABRIC HUNG IN THE ROYAL KIOSK IN-CAIRO BEFORE THE TRIP TO MECCA. 


ner of the exterior wall is set the sacred 
Black Stone of Islam; at other points 
in the outside of the building are other 
venerated spots; without the walls the 
pilgrims make their sevenfold circuit 
upon arrival in Mecca, kissing the holy 
places as they pass; and over the out- 
side of the Kaaba hangs the Sacred 
Carpet whose journey is one of the 
significant and picturesque ceremonies 
of the famous pilgrimage month. 

Rude as it is structurally, the Kaaba 
has been richly decorated on the out- 
side ever since it became Islam’s shrine. 
In Mohammed’s own day the covering 
was of striped Yemen cloth, for which 
the Caliphs substituted figured brocade. 
To the followers of Mohammed the 
Sacred Carpet is known as the kiswa, 
(also spelled kiswah and kisveh.) The 
first ce’ »mony of the kiswa was insti- 
tuted by Kurb, King of Yemen, and in 
the year of the Hegira 750 a man named 
Suleyman bought seven villages of Egypt, 
the entire produce of which has since 
gone to defray the expenses of the man- 
ufacture of the annual kiswa and the 
journey to Mecca. On the journey and 
the ceremonies no expens@,is spared, 
and great pomp attends them through- 
out. Early in the present century it 
was estimated that the produce of the 
seven villages amounted to about seven 


thousand English pounds. Another 
writer has placed the actual cost of the 
kiswa itself at approximately three 
thousand six hundred pounds sterling. 

The brocade of the Sacred Carpet is 
a mixture of silk and cloth, dull black 


as to background and general tone, but 
embroidered about every square foot 
with the name of Allah. About thirty- 
three feet from the bottom runs a 
golden legend made up of extracts from 
the Koran. This has been its unchang- 
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ing pattern since the beginning of the 
Osmanli rule, but the early Caliphs cov- 
ered the building with Egyptian hang- 
ings, and a little later it was “ veiled” 
with costly embroideries of red, yellow, 
green, or white silk. The curtain for the 
one door of the windowless Kaaba is 
woven in green, and is of even richer 
material than the covering of the walls. 

It is since the Osmanli rule, too, that 
the kiswa has been sent annually to the 
Holy Place. At the beginning of the 
ninth century the Caliph sent three new 
coverings each year, and up to 1516 the 
Sultan of Egypt sent a new kiswa when 
he ascended the throne. 

The annual renewal of the Sacred 
Covering and the ceremonies of the jour- 
ney and of the veil’s hanging have been 
unchanged now for many, many years. 
It is all a part of the great annual pil- 
grimage to Mecca which each faithful 
son of Islam must make once before he 
dies, and at the conclusion of which he 
is “as free from sin as on the day he 
was born.” On the twenty-fifth day be- 
fore the pilgrimage month the old kiswa 
is taken down and the walls stand 
empty. This—the Sacred Carpet of the 
year before—is then cut up into frag- 
ments of varying size, which are sold to 
the pilgrims as relics to be greatly 
treasured for the rest of their lives— 
not destitute, indeed, of talismanic 
power. The proceeds of this sale go, in 
the first place, to keep up the Holy 
Place, or Haram, of which the Kaaba 
is a part, and then when those expenses 
are defrayed the remainder goes to 
charity. For the first days of the pil- 
grimage month, as the pilgrims flock 
into the holy city, the Kaaba stands 
bare. The great and essential celebra- 
tion of the Hajj, the ceremonies of 
which wipe away all sin, takes place on 
the ninth day; the sanctuary still pre- 
senting its rough stone wall undecked 
by its customary magnificence. But on 
the day after that—the tenth day of 
the month Dhu’l Hijja—the new cover- 
ing, which has been sent from Cairo 
with the pilgrim caravan, is hung from 
the roof of the Kaaba, and the rude 
little stone block is resplendent again. 

It is a bit of interesting detail in the 
record of the kiswa’s journey that the 
camel that carries the Sacred Carpet 
becomes himself sacred thereby. After 
one such office has been performed he 
is dedicated to that, and to nothing else, 
for the rest of his life. The new camel, 
which the English have given to the 
Government at Cairo, replaces one that 
carried the kiswa every year for thirty 
years and that recently died. 

The door of the Kaaba is six or seven 
feet from the ground, and is reached by 
two movable staircases—one for men, 
the other for women. The present stairs 
are very elaborate, and are the gift of 
a pious Moslem from India. But the 
sanctuary is opened only three times a 
year—once for men, once for women, and 
once for the imterior’s annual cleaning. 
And the outside remains a place of mag- 
nificence and of veneration. 
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THE PROCESSION IN CAIRO’S NARROW STREETS, SHOWING THE PRINCIPAL PIECE 


¢ OF THE CARPET ON ITS FRA 
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ROUNDING UP THEIR ENEMY IN THE SOMME S 
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WAITING IS THIRSTY BUSINESS: THE WATER MAN IS WELCOMED ALONG THE ENTIRE LINE. 


(© International News Service.) 
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SCENES IN A BRITISH CAMP OF GERMAN PRISONERS 


A STUDY IN CONTENTMENT: A FEW OF THE THOUSANDS WHO, BEING CAPTIVES, NEED FIGHT NO MORE. 


(Photos from Central News Service.) 
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Some Novelties from the War Zones 








This Russian movable barricade is one of many captured by the Germans in the neighborhood of Grodno. The sharp- 


shooter kneels behind the shields and fires through the loopholes, as illustrated by the German soldier in the photograph. 
(Bain News Service.) 


A new type of armored train being used by the French. 
(American Press Association. 





(Central News Photo Service.) 


German navy gunners at drill, wearing gas masks. 
(@ International Film Service.) 
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entanglements have thrown themselves prone on 





the ground in the effort to seek shelter from the hall of tragments and Drokel stulie, 


(Pach Photo News, Inc.) 
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With the French Field Commander 
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in the Somme 
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General Fayolle, Commander-in-Chief of the Army of the Somme, 
at his headquarters, examining a map of the Somme battle front. 


(@ American Press Associatwn; from Medem.) 
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A FRENCH REGIMENT RETURNS FROM THE T 


RENCHES AFTER BEING RELIEVED BY OTHER FRENCH TROOPS. 


(Underwood 4 Underwood.) 
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WHEN GEORGE V. PASSES IN REVIEW JH 
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WIHIS THOUSANDS OF FIGHTING-MEN 
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om Centra News Service.) 
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BURST OF PATRIOTISM. 
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WHEN VENIZELOS SPEAKS 
TO HIS COUNTRYMEN 
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? % Eighty-five thousand Greeks jammed in the streets of Athens before the home of ex-Premier Venizelos 

2 ‘co listening to an address from this leader calling upon King Constantine to defend his country from invasion ots 
by the Bulgars. The small panel shows the ex-Premier reading the address from the balcony of his house. ? 


(Pach Photo News, Inc.) 
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“THE HAGUE HAS BEEN CALLED THE BERLIN, PARIS AND WASHINGTON OF HOLLAND; IT RESEMBLES ALL THREE.” 











A War-Time Peep at The Hague 


EDGED in between the English 
fleet and the German army 
lies the most neutral country in 

the world. This small buffer country 
is Holland> The stolid Hollander will 
tell you that he has no sympathies in 
the war. He is interested only in Dutch 
neutrality and nationality. This is logi- 
cal, for Holland has suffered from both 
sides. The keen-sighted Hollanders 
have studied the war more closely prob- 
ably than any other néutral country. 

Holland has long feared Germany. 
The mouth of the Rhine is in Holland. 
Its acquisition would give Germany 
complete control of the river from 
source to mouth. Then, too, Germany 
has coveted Dutch colonies. Holland- 
ers have not felt any too easy in the 
fact that a German Prince was married 
to their Queen. 

Holland has come forth from many 
complexities with both sides with a 
stolid indignation that is expressed by 
a forceful spirit of Dutch nationality. 
The Hollanders have steadily builded 
up a strong army, from small begin- 


HOUSEWIVES OF SCHEVENINGEN®Y 


By Elon Jessup 
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‘IN AMSTERDAM YOU WILL FIND SLUMS, 
THE HAGUE.” 
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nings. Before the war the army num- 
bered about 30,000 men. Today at least 
500,000 are under arms. If either Ger- 
many or the Allies break Dutch neu- 
trality, whichever country does so, will 
have to meet this formidable army. 
Holland will not permit any short cuts 
to or from Germany. 

The defensive spirit is in the blood of 
the Hollander. He is stolid and un- 
excitable. 

But when he makes up his mind to 
accomplish anything he shows remark- 
able perseverence. He has conquered 
both man and nature. He fought Spain 
for eighty years and came out victor in 
the unequal contest. He has fought 
the sea continually for centuries and 
held it back. 

Holland today is an armed camp. 
Wherever you go you hear the tread 
of heavy marching and the rattle of 
drums. You feel that you are in a 
country on the verge of war. In fact, 
there is much more evidence of war 
than in the belligerent countries. This 
is because the soldiers are in the cities 
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SCHEVENINGEN, TWO MILES FROM THE HAGUE, 


instead of at the front. Another sign 
of war are thousands of refugees. 
Most of these are homeless Belgians. 
As a result of these two unusual and 
heavy burdens prosperous little Hol- 
land has beggars for the first time. 
Around The Hague more than any 
other city the spirit of war ho!ds full 
sway. Regiments of soldiers are march- 
ing the streets; drilling methodically in 
the parks. War dogs, peculiar to Hol- 
land, are laboriously dragging heavy 
artillery. In the suburbs of the city 
sham battles are going on. The sound 
of bombardments resounds through the 


city. Plainly, the Hollanders are ready 
to fight. 

Yet never was there known a country 
in which war seemed so out of place. 
Holland may easily impress you as be- 
ing a fairy land, but never a battle- 
field. The quaint peasantry clogging 
along in wooden shoes, the Quixotic 
windmills, the clean, sluggish canals, 
and the calm contentment that seems 
to hover over all, speak of peace. 

As out of harmony as the present 
signs of war in the peaceful Hague are 
the suggestions of gruesome deeds of 
centuries gone by. You are constantly 

















reminded of the scarlet and romantic 
history that Holland has known. Count- 
less thousands of martyrs died at the 
stake and were buried alive for religous 
and civil liberty. Not only The Hague, 
but every little hamlet in Holland has 
its tales of horror. In the great num- 
ber of cases the Spaniards were re- 
sponsible. “At times the early Dutch 
themselves were to blame. One often 
wonders how the ancestors of such 
gentle and kindly people as the present- 
day Dutch could so often have been 
such precious rascals. But then it must 
be remembered that our own worthy 
New Englanders burned witches. 


The Hague has been called the Ber- 
lin, Paris, and Washington of Holland. 
It resembles all three. Ever since the 
days of the old republic it has been 
the richest city in the country. In Am- 
sterdam you will find slums, beggars, 
and dirt. Not so in The Hague. Every 
block in the pavements shines with 


WHICH IS NOTABLE AS A FISHING VILLAGE AS WELL AS A SUMMER RESORT. 

















A Gateway of the Binnenhof at 
The Hague. 
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: THE HOFVIJER. “EVERY BLOCK IN THE PAVEMENT SHINES WITH CLEANLINESS; THE WATER IN THE CANALS IS UNTAINTED.” 























A Quaint Gateway— 
the Gevangenpoort. 





cleanliness. The water in the tree- 
shaded canals is untainted. The brass 
knockers on the houses are highly pol- 
ished and the curtains are as white as 
snow. You can readily understand why 
every Hollander takes a pride in The 
Hague. Side by side in The Hague are 
luxury and simpleness, trading and art, 
idleness and industry. Royalty motors 
along the silent canals and peasantry 
clogs along in wooden shoes and in 
friendly contact. 


Scheveningen is a famous Summer 
resort on the sea, two miles from The 
Hague. Oneé of the loveliest boulevards 
in Europe runs between the two places 
through a quaint forest of dwarfed 
trees. Scheveningen is a notable fish- 
ing village as well as a Summer resort. 
In its narrow streets a few hundred 
yards from the fashionable Casino you 
will come upon quaint fisher folk who 
look as if they had just stepped out 
from the rim of a plate of delft china. 











Beside the doors of low, narrow cot- 
tages are sundry pairs of wooden shoes. 
If it is Sunday you will notice that 
many have been recently whitewashed. 
The men wear queer little roller hats 
and very loose trousers. The women 
wear stiffly starched white lace caps 
and curling gold ornaments on their 
foreheads. The fisher folk of Scheven- 
ingen are quite different from anything 
you will find in the city proper. 

The Hague has had a notable and 
varied history. Originally it was a 
hunting ground for the Counts of Hol- 
land. The seat of Government was 


moved there in the thirteenth century. 
Two hundred years later, during the 
days of pompous royalty, it was the 
centre of the drapery trade. In those 
days it was the leading city of industry 
and royalty. In the middle of the sev- 
enteenth century poets, architects, and 
painters exalted the city. Van Goyen, 
Potter, Jan Steen and other notables in 
the art world worked in The Hague. 


Through all these years the city was 
prosperous and luxurious. Then came 
the fall of the republic and the loss of 
wealth. The Hague suffered poverty. 
Today The Hague is the centre of an 
empire of 45,000,000 people. 























THE PRINCESS CANAL, AT THE HAGUE. + 
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“THE WOMEN WEAR STIFFLY STARCHED WHITE LACE CAPS.” 
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from German Negatives 




















German troops wearing the new steel helmet, introduced to take the 
place of the old pointed “ pikelhaube,” should it prove satisfactory. 


(Photos © International Press Fh rchange.) 
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German Red Cross dogs in Macedonia. They are on their way 
to the front to rescue wounded. 


So Street lamps in German towns are hooded, as here shown, to 
¢ foil and mislead the Allies’ aviators at night. 
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THE ABCVE ETCHING IS THE FIRST ACTUAL PHOTOGRAPH OF THE FAMOUS BRITISH “TAN 
SEEN SERVICE AND THE MARKS OF THE HEAVY COUNTERFIRE TO WHICH IT WAS SUBJECTE 
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BRITISH “‘TANK CARQ” 
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BRITISH “TANK CARS’’ WHICH HAS REACHED THE’ PUBLIC PRESS. IT SHOWS A CAR WHICH HAS 
WAS SUBJECTED ARE VISIBLE. THIS CAR OPERATED ON THE BRITISH FRONT ALONG THE SOMME, 
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